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HISPANIA 

(Read at the Second Annual Meeting of the Association, New York, 

December 28, 1918.) 

In November, 1917, when we published the Organization Number 
of Hispania, the editor of the new review discussed briefly the 
problems involved in its publication and the policy of the editors. 
It was clearly pointed out that the editors proposed to carry out the 
policies and purposes of The American Association of Teach- 
ers of Spanish, of which it is the official organ. This we have 
tried to do. We begin the new year with new enthusiasm and 
new life, but we candidly admit that we are face to face with 
various problems which in the future will try the abilities and con- 
sciences of the most of us. The fundamental problems with which 
we are concerned have been discussed at various times by out- 
associates, and, I believe, in a very able and comprehensive manner. 
These problems, however, we, the editors of the official organ of the 
Association, have the duty of discussing in print. This we have 
considered from the beginning a very high and noble mission, and 
we confidently face the future with the same enthusiasm and energy 
as in the past year. In what I have to say today I shall discuss some 
of our general problems only when they have to do with the 
immediate policies of Hispania and the editors. Before I enter 
into the discussion, however, I beg you to allow me to examine for 
a moment the road already traveled. 

Our Association has just finished the first year of its existence. 
You have seen four regular numbers of Hispania ; sufficient, I 
believe, to judge whether it is what you want or not. The editors 
have done their best. There are some things that have not satisfied 
the wishes of the editors, largely because we have not always 
been able to control the conditions necessary for the proper execu- 
tion of our purposes. I desire, however, to state, on behalf of the 
editors of Hispania, that we have no apologies, excuses or 
explanations to make. We believe that Hispania has already 
established itself among the prominent language journals of our 
land, we have sufficient information which shows that a very large 
majority of our members are satisfied with it, and, what is much 
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more, we interpret the increase in the membership of our Associa- 
tion from 400 in December 1917, to 700 in December 1918, as a 
silent but eloquent approval of the work we are doing. Please be 
kind enough to understand me clearly. The editors of Hispania, 
and certainly in a much less degree the chief editor, do not claim any 
special honor for the good work which we believe we are doing. It 
is clear to all of us, to begin with, that it is not Hispania alone that 
makes the Association. The good work begins with the President 
of the Association, the various committees, whether concerned 
with matters relative to Hispania or not, the efficient work of the 
Secretary-Treasurer and of the Advertising Manager, etc. These 
matters are so evident that it is unnecessary for me even to mention 
them here, I am limiting myself to a discussion of the work of our 
Association as regards Hispania only. The good work we have 
accomplished, as I have said, could never have been done by the 
present editors had it not been for the unselfish sacrifice of many of 
our members, editors and others, who have, even in times when war 
work was demanding most of their energies, yet found the time to 
lend us their aid. Without that cooperation we could have done 
nothing, and without it in the future we shall accomplish nothing. 
It may not be necessary to mention any names in this connection. 
As a matter of justice, however, I beg to call your attention to the 
fact that the number of individuals that have given the editor active 
and continuous cooperation is very limited. You could name the 
individuals yourselves. Hispania, as you are well aware, has 
developed certain well defined lines, some of which we understand 
are to be imitated in the future by other language journals in our 
country. We are very proud indeed to lead the way and thus serve 
as models for others. This is part of our mission. You know who 
are the associates who have developed some of these special lines 
of linguistic pedagogy. The names of Professor Northup, Professor 
Fitz-Gerald, Mr. Wilkins, Mr. Hatheway, Professor Jaen, and others 
should certainly not be passed over in silence when we are asked 
who are the persons who have given Hispania the high place it 
already occupies. 

So much for the past. What is there that we can yet do to better 
accomplish our aims? Hispania has been in the past what it 
could be. Let there be no misunderstanding about that. In the 
future, likewise, Hispania will be what it can be. We must count 
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on the active cooperation not only of a few as in the past, but on 
the active cooperation of a large number of our members. In 
November 1917 the editor of Hispania said in part: 

"The betterment of the teaching of Spanish in our schools and 
colleges is our chief aim. The pedagogical side of our work, how- 
ever, is to be viewed from a broad standpoint. Real, sympathetic 
teaching involves more than mere class drill or reciting lessons 
from textbooks. The American teacher of Spanish of tomorrow 
must be well prepared not only in the ordinary school and college 
disciplines which involve a good knowledge of the language and 
literature of Spain and the ability and enthusiasm necessary for 
successful teaching. Equally necessary is a complete and sympa- 
thetic understanding of the history and culture of Spain and Spanish 
America. For these reasons, Hispania, aside from giving to 
problems of pure pedagogical interest the great attention which they 
deserve, will also attempt to interpret sympathetically to our pupils 
and teachers of Spanish the history and culture of the great Spain 
of the past and present." 

Today, our plan and policy are the same. Our pedagogical 
problems, however, must be more fully discussed in the future. 

I believe I voice the opinion of most Spanish scholars and 
teachers when I say that in order to teach a language a teacher must 
first be sure that he knows the language to be taught. It is unneces- 
sary to waste words about a matter that is so clear. The knowledge 
of a language is, then, the first requisite in language teaching. To 
know a language and to know it well is the fundamental requisite, 
and in itself implies some chances of being able to teach it success- 
fully. The best language teachers are men and women who have a 
perfect knowledge of the language they teach, have enthusiasm for 
teaching, understand human character and have real personality. 
A course in pedagogy will not furnish any of these fundamentals. 
Those who lack all these fundamentals should never attempt to 
torture young people in the classroom. But there is another side 
to the medal. Most of us do not belong to either of the above 
classes of mortals. We have struggled hard to acquire a little 
knowledge of the language we wish to teach, we have some 
enthusiasm, we have an imperfect understanding of human character 
and a mediocre personality. We need, then, the stimulus, the teach- 
ings, the advice of those that do possess the fundamentals in ques- 
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tion to a high degree. And here is where pedagogy comes in. Some 
of my associates do not like the word pedagogy. I myself should 
prefer the term the science of teaching. The name, however, is the 
least of our troubles. Hispania in the future should give more 
attention to pedagogy, especially with relation to the problems of the 
secondary schools. The editors hope that in the future the teachers 
who are able and willing to cooperate as contributors to Hispania 
will send in material for publication along these important lines. 
The young teacher who begins to teach Spanish will certainly learn 
much from the discussions which I hope will appear in the future in 
Hispania concerning the manners and ways of teaching the 
language. There are as many methods of teaching a language, we 
are told, as there are teachers of the language. So much the better. 
The young and inexperienced teachers can select what seems best 
from all, and the result should ' be fortunate. There are some 
teachers who do not know how to teach because they have never 
been in contact with real teachers, or because teachers have not been 
eager to cooperate in mutual expression of opinions and ideas 
relative to teaching. Hispania will welcome always articles on 
the pedagogy of language, in fact begs for such articles. The 
editors, I hope, will not be taken to task for not publishing material 
which they do not get. But let us have somehow and at some time a 
correct interpretation of what we mean by pedagogy in the teaching 
of Spanish. If by pedagogy is meant reciting Spanish poetry back- 
wards, and other stunts of the nature, I do not believe in it and shall 
merely tolerate it. If by pedagogy is meant teaching young 
teachers the value and necessity of stressing the essentials in lan- 
guage and teaching them well, following such directions, for 
example, as are given in Mr. Wilkins' Spanish in The High Schools, 
then I am a strong advocate of pedagogy and wish to see more 
and more of it. 

Editors should be brief for the reason that they are judged by 
their past work rather than by future promises, and rightly so. '[ 
have already said that we have no apologies, excuses or explana- 
tions to make. I shall be even more bold, and frankly declare that 
we have no promises for the future. The members of the American 
Association of Teachers of Spanish should consider Hispania their 
own work. The editor is only their servant. Todos a una is the 
emblem of our Association, and Hispania claims a share in this 
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idea. We need the active cooperation of each and every member 
of this Association. We are developing slowly but confidently. Las 
cosas de palacio van despacio. 

There is one American ideal that has been crystallized definitely 
in the great war which we have just won, and to which I beg to 
call special attention here. We have here in our great democracy 
certain problems which we must solve by Common counsel and com- 
mon work. We ourselves must solve them. Truth is eternal and 
here in America we have the ability and the opportunity to seek it. 
The ideal of work, of service, is now crystallized as an American 
ideal. The legend of service has in it infinite possibilities. We can 
solve our problems in our Association if we are willing to work, to 
be of service. Let each and every member of our Association con- 
sider Hispania a personal matter. All of us should "do our bit," 
should contribute to make it what it should be, not only the official 
but the representative organ of The American Association of Teach- 
ers of Spanish. 

From the report made by our efficient Secretary-Treasurer you 
will observe that we are financially prosperous. It has been decided 
to publish henceforth six numbers of Hispania per year instead of 
four, a feature which I believe will be welcomed by all. The num- 
bers will appear in the months of February, March, May, October, 
November, and December. Each number will be approximately of 
64 pages. This will give us more space and will enable the editors 
to give more attention to various problems which thus far have not 
taken definite shape. The bibliographies will appear quarterly in 
March, May, October, and December. 

AURELIO M. ESPINOSA 
Leland Stanford Junior University 



